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made in the full light of world-history. It grew as the mind of Israel 
grew. It laid hold upon the great world-movements' of the time and 
claimed them for itself and for its God" (p. 231). And the same spirit 
dwells among ourselves, leading us into all truth. "The world-view 
of today is separated from that of the prophets [of Israel] by centuries of 
study and experience." Thus "he who would slavishly seek to imitate 
them would totally misunderstand their spirit. It is for the modern 
prophet rather to face the facts of life with open eye, to read the message 
of God to the age as it is revealed in those facts and processes [which 
history and science reveal], and to surrender himself in the full assurance 
of faith to the task of declaring and interpreting that message to his 
fellow-men. So will prophecy live again and religion once more become 
a quickening power upon the minds of men" (p. 233). 

Alex. R. Gordon 
Presbyterian College 
Montreal 



THE EVOLUTION OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY 1 

The title of this valuable and interesting volume is misleading. 
Instead of "The Evolution of Early Christianity" it should be called 
"The Environment of Early Christianity," for it is with the latter 
subject that the author chiefly deals, and his account of the development 
of Christianity, so far as he treats the matter at all, is fragmentary and 
incidental. That the book is misnamed, however, does not impair its 
value. As a matter of fact it contains an excellent picture of the world, 
particularly the religious world, into which Christianity was born, and 
it thus serves a very useful purpose. The author is entirely right in 
regarding the study of that world as a matter of fundamental importance 
for the student of Christian history. Without a knowledge of it one 
must go altogether astray in trying to understand the origin and develop- 
ment of Christianity and in interpreting its historical significance. The 
author is right also in thinking it worth while to gather up and present 
in brief and orderly fashion some of the principal results of the new lines 
of study which have been carried on by many scholars with extraordinary 
vigor for a number of years past. A book of this kind is bound to be 
widely useful to students, and its extensive and well-selected bibliog- 
raphies give it a double value. The field with which it deals is vast 

1 The Evolution of Early Christianity. A Genetic Study of First Century Chris- 
tianity in Relation to Its Religious Environment. By Shirley Jackson Case. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1914. ix+385 pages. $2.00. 
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and bristles with complicated and difficult problems. A summary 
account of it such as this will constitute a very helpful guide, especially 
for those unfamiliar with German. And more than that, the attention 
which it invites to what is for many a wholly unexplored territory will 
inevitably prove beneficial. 

To turn to matters of detail — the first chapter, on "The Develop- 
mental Character of Christianity," though, like parts of the sixth chap- 
ter, it contains some things that might fairly have been taken for granted 
in these days and suggest that the author had a somewhat benighted 
public in mind, is yet in the main sound, particularly in its repudiation 
of the common notion that there is such a thing as essential Christianity, 
or an unchanging essence of Christianity, and in its insistence upon a 
larger recognition than has been usual among older scholars of the influ- 
ence of environment upon the evolution of Christian faith and life. 

Though it has nothing to do with the subject of the book as a whole, 
I cannot avoid calling attention in passing to a reference in this chapter 
to Ritschl as following Schleiermacher "in defining religion as man's 
sense of dependence upon God" (p. 17). As a matter of fact, Ritschl's 
conception of religion was wholly unlike Schleiermacher's and repre- 
sented an altogether different interest and tendency. 

In chap, iii the account of Alexander's life and work seems unneces- 
sarily full, as does the account of the antecedents of emperor-worship 
in chap, vii, while at the same time more might profitably have been 
said about the bearing of the latter upon the development of the Chris- 
tian church. In both these chapters the author seems to have forgotten 
temporarily that his book has to do with the ancient world, not for its 
own sake, but because it constituted the scene of early Christianity. 

On the other hand the sketch in chap, iv of contemporary Judaism 
and of the primitive Christians' relations to it contains little or nothing 
that is irrelevant and is excellent in every way. The author is entirely 
right in this connection in emphasizing the too often neglected fact that 
there were many other missionaries to the Gentiles besides Paul. With- 
out a recognition of their work it is quite impossible to understand much 
of the Christianity of the early church. 

Chap, ix, on "Hellenistic Religions of Redemption," is particularly 
good and the description of the mystery-religions and related phenomena 
is clear and accurate. The following passage is perhaps worth quoting, 
as illustrating an aspect of the religious situation which proved of con- 
siderable importance for the evolution of the Christian religion: 

At an early stage of development man attained confidence in the power 
of nature to survive the shock of winter's death. He did not base his assurance 
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on the uniformity of nature's law, as we do, but such uniformity was practically 
as substantial a thing for his faith as that dogma is for our science. This faith 
was personified in the form of a dying and reviving God, which was the ancient 
way of talking about what we term the succession of the seasons. The young 
deity died and the mother-goddess, source of all life, lamenting his decease, 
refused to sustain life until he was restored. Thus summer followed winter, 
and winter, summer. In Hellenistic times this type of religion still made a 
strong appeal, although it had taken a new turn. Not crops and herds and 
social groups, but the welfare of the individual soul was now uppermost. Men 
looked to the deity which formerly guaranteed the perpetuity of nature's life 
to give the individual a similar assurance. Thus a god which existed first as a 
redeemer of vegetation became a redeemer of souls. 

As in earlier times man sought to ally himself with the forces of nature in 
order to obtain their aid, so now his aim was to unite himself to this savior- 
deity. To accomplish this end various means were employed, including pic- 
torial representations of the redeemer-deity's career, rites of purification by 
which one became worthy of approaching the god, or other ceremonies designed 
to effect union between the deity and the worshiper. Some of these rites 
were crude survivals from the earlier stage of nature-worship, while others 
breathed a noble spirit of purity and devotion. In any case, the religious 
impulses were fundamentally the same, although the methods employed for 
attaining the common goal naturally varied with the education and personality 
of the worshiper [p. 324]. 

Chap, viii, on "The Religious Significance of Philosophical Specula- 
tion," deals with a more familiar subject, whose importance for an under- 
standing of Christian thought has always been recognized. It is worth 
while, however, to have it treated in the larger and more varied setting 
of a book like this. 

Paul's interpretation of Christianity is admirably presented in the 
last chapter of the book, entitled "The Triumph of Christianity," 
though the reference to his doctrine of Christ's redeeming work, on p. 346, 
leaves much to be desired, and the statement, on p. 352, that it was man 
"and not the Spirit, who took the initiative and with whom the ultimate 
responsibility rested," is hardly true to Paul's overmastering sense of 
divine initiative and control. In general, however, the emphasis is put 
in the right place and the realistic character of the apostle's conception 
of redemption is justly made prominent. The author is also undoubtedly 
correct in recognizing Paul's sacramentarianism and in calling attention 
to its resemblance to similar tendencies in ethnic cults. To quote from 

P- 349 : 

In giving baptism and the Lord's Supper this sacramental turn, Paul was 
pursuing a tendency already prevalent in the religious world of his day. In 
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more primitive times rites of ablution and eating were given a crass magical sig- 
nificance, as when the worshipers of Dionysus devoured the sacred victim raw, 
believing that they were thereby actually eating the god. In the Graeco- 
Roman world of the first century a.d. these cruder notions had given place 
to ideas more refined but none the less sacramentally realistic. When sym- 
bolic food took the place of the divine animal, and the form of the deity was 
accordingly "spiritualized," the union which the ordinance effected between 
the believer and his god was no less realistic — so far as the absorption of 
actually divine essence was concerned — than had been the case in earlier times. 
So with Paul the Spirit-Christ entity, the possession of which constitutes one 
a Christian, is made available for everyone on the fundamental condition of 
faith, is realized in experiential fulness on the occasion of baptism when the 
convert formally "puts on Christ," and is constantly renewed or strengthened 
through regular participation in the memorial celebration called the Lord's 
Supper. 

Once more, the following paragraphs from the close of the book give 
a capital summary of the multiform appeal which was made by Chris- 
tianity and to which it owed its ultimate triumph: 

It became a many-sided movement, laying hold upon a wide range of vital 
interests within the Graeco-Roman world. It came to include, usually in a 
heightened degree, many religious values which its competitors had been seeking 
to cultivate before the Christian preachers appeared upon the scene. Being 
itself of oriental origin it readily assumed many of the features which had 
made oriental mystery-cults and speculations attractive to many persons in 
the Roman empire. It was pre-eminently a religion of redemption, with a 
Savior whose figure was more real and whose credentials appeared stronger 
than those of any mythical dying and rising divinity. 

When occasion required, the Christian Savior was readily made the center 
of a type of speculation capable of appealing to the most vigorous religious 
thinking of the time. While this new religion was emphatically a faith for 
the individual soul, it also satisfied the group-consciousness by assembling 
a new community to constitute the kingdom of God on earth. Its early 
adherents and missionaries belonged to the masses, consequently it was a vital 
movement from the start and spread widely with the shifting currents of 
syncretistic life. To the individual who felt himself drifting hopelessly on this 
boundless sea, Christianity offered very definite religious guidance. It gave 
an assurance of salvation for the immortal soul, it appealed to the imagination 
and emotions, in its sacred rites it answered the current longing for realism, it 
satisfied intellectual demands as they arose, it awakened conscience by its 
insistence upon rewards and punishments, it sounded a strong ethical note, 
and in its doctrine of the one true God it gave men a sufficiently large concep- 
tion of Deity to meet the needs of an enlarging world and an imperialistic 
age [p. 368 ff .]. 
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It is to be hoped that the anticipations raised by the title of Pro- 
fessor Case's book will be met in a second volume from his pen to which 
the present may serve as an introduction, and in which the development 
of early Christianity in the light of contemporary religious ideas and 
practices may be the principal theme. For such a book there is ample 
room. A great deal of work has been done by many scholars upon 
various matters of detail, and many early Christian practices and 
beliefs are now understood as they never were before, but there is need 
of renewed study, in the light of our larger knowledge of the ancient 
world, of the Christian movement as a whole and particularly of the 
entire complex of primitive Christian ideas. The present book is to be 
welcomed especially because it calls attention to this need. 

Arthur Cushman McGiffert 
Union Theological Seminary 



SOURCE BOOKS FOR THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 

The History of Religions Commission of the Royal Society of Sciences 
at Gottingen has undertaken the publication of a series of texts from the 
sources. Franke's present contribution to this series, a translation of 
Suttas i, 2, 3, 4, s, 8, 9, n, 13, 16, 21, 26, 27, of the Dlghanikaya, 1 is an 
important addition to our knowledge of the language and content of the 
Pali Tipitaka. The translation is excellent beyond criticism, and the 
very full notes show the most careful and conscientious scholarship. 

In his introduction Franke tries to prove that the Dlghanikaya is 
not, as Buddhist tradition claims, a collection of the speeches of Buddha 
made immediately after his death but "ein einheitlich abgefasstes 
schriftstellerisches Werk" with the " Heilsweg-Schema als Mittelpunkt." 
In the Suttas emphasis is laid on the fact that the Way to Salvation was 
preached by a Tathagata; concrete examples of Tathagatas are given 
and Buddha is named as such a Tathagata. The reiteration of this 
point in the Suttas themselves shows that the Suttas are not a collection 
of the speeches of Buddha himself although they may be ultimately 
based on such speeches. The long list of parallel passages collected by 
Franke and the stereotyped phraseology of the Suttas lend weight to this 
argument. In the main I agree emphatically with Franke's conclusions, 
but he pushes his theory to extremes. Why must we assume a single 
author ? Plurality of authorship and the readaptation of older material 

1 Dlghanikaya. Das Buck der langen Texte des buddhistischen Rations in Auswahl. 
Translated by Otto Franke. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1913. lxxix+ 
360 pages. M. 14. 



